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Report of the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. Wesster, Chairman. 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, of 3d of 
December, 1833, on the removal of the public depo- 

“sits from the Bank of the United States, and a resolu- 
tion, submitted to the Senate by an honorable mem- 
ber from Kentucky, declaring that the reasons assign- 
ed by the Secretary for the removal of the said depo- 
sites, are unsatisfactory and insufficient, haye agreed 
on the following report. 

The act incorporating the Bank of the United States, 
as is justly remarked by the Secretary, is a contract, 
containing stipulations on the part of the Government, 
and onthe part of the corporation, entered into for full 
and adequate consideration. 

The Government became party to this contract by 
granting the charter, and the Stockholders by accept- 
ing it. ‘*In consideration,”’ says the charter, ‘‘of the 
exclusive privileges and benefits conferred by this act 
on the said batik, the president and directors thereof 
svall pay to the United States, out uf the corporate funds 
thereof, one million and five hundred thousand dollars, 
in three equal payments;” and in another section, it de- 
clares that ‘* during the continuance of this act, and 
whenever required by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the said corporation shall give the necessary facilities 
for transferring the public funds from. place to place, 


tain important financial objects, as well as the making 
of a just consideration to the bank, for the sum paid, 
and the services undertaken by it; and with this view, 
also, it has expressed its will, that the deposits shall 
continue to be made in the bank, until good cause shall 
arise for ordering otherwise. Of this good cause the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in the first instance, and 
Congress, ultimately and conclusively is constituted the 
judge. Every order, therefore, of the Secretary, for 
changing the deposits presents for the examination of 
Congress, a question of general political propriety and 
expediency, as well as a question of right and obliga- 
tion to the bank. 

These questions may be considered together. The 
are intimately connected; because the rights of the ban 
to retain the deposits, and to enjoy the advantages to 
be derived therefrom, cannot be denied unless a case is 
shown to have arisen within the just power of removal, 
vested in the Secretary, and which made it his duty to 
exercise that power. The Secretary is only to remove 
the deposits for reasons. Ofthese reasons he is to give 
an account to Congress; if they be insufficient to justify 
the removal, the bank has a right to a return of the de- 
posits, and the country has a right also, to expect that, 

|in that case, the public treasure will be restored to its 
former place of safety. 

The Secretary having removed the deposits, and hav- 
ing reported his reasons to both houses, the whole sub- 
ject is now before Congress, by way of appeal from his 
decision; and the question is whether that decision ought 
to stand, or ought to be reversed. 

The power of the Secretary under the law, is evident- 
ly but provisional. It is a power which he may exercise 


within the United States or the territories thereof, and | in the first instance, but the propriety of his conduct, 
for distributing the same in payment of the public cre- | in every instance of its exercise, is ultimately referred to 
ditors, without charging commissions, or claiming allow- | the wisdom of Congress, and by Congress it must be 
ance on account of difference of exchange; and shall do | judged. He is authorized to do the act, but Congress 
and perform the several respective duties of the com- | is to examine it when done, and to confirm or reverse it. 
missioners of loans for the several states, or any one or} The Secretary may change the deposits, but when 
more of them, whenever required by law.” | changed, Congress is to decide on the causes of such 
The section immediately following this provision, is | change, with authority either to sanction the removal, 
in these words: And be it further enucted, That the de- | or to restore the deposits, according to its own judgment 
posites of the money of the United States, in places in | of right and expediency. 
which the said bank and branches thereof may be es-| In order to decide whether the act of the Secretary 
tablished, shall be made in said bank or branches, un- | ought to be confirmed, it is requisite in the first place, 
less the Secretary of the Treasury shall at any time, | to forma just opinion of the true extent of his power, 
otherwise order and direct, in which case the Secreta- | under the law; and, in the second place, to consider 
ry of the Treasury shall immediately lay before Congress | the validity of the reasons which he has specially as- 
if in session, and if not, immediately after the com- | signed for the exercise of that power in the present 
mencement of the next session, the reasons for such or- | case. : 
der or direction.” The opinion of the Secretary is, that his power over 
It is not to be denied or doubted, that this custody of | the deposits, so far as respects the rights of the bank, 
the public deposits was one of the ‘‘ benefits” conferred | is not limited to any particular contingeacies, but is ab- 
on the bank by the charter, in consideration of the mo- | solute and unconditional. If it be absolute and uncon- 
ney paid, and the services undertaken to be performed | ditional, so far as respects the rights of the bank, it must 
by the bank to the Government, and to this custody the | be absolute and unconditional in all other respects; be- 
bank has a just right, unless such causes have arisen as | cause, it is obvious, if there be any limitation, that lim- 


may have justified the Secretary in giving an order and 
direction for changing that custody. Any order or di- 
rection, therefore issued under the provisions of this law, 
necessarily involves a consideration of the just extent 
of the Secretary’s power and of the rights of the bank. 

But Congress, in making this provision, unquestiona- 
bly had in view the safety of the public funds, and cer- 

Vor. XIII. 15 


\itation isimposed as much for the benefit of the bank 

as for the security of the country. The bank has con- 
‘tracted for the keeping of the public moneys, and paid 
for it, as for a privilege or benefit. It has agreed, at 
| the same time, that the Secretary shall possess the pow- 
er of removal; but then, it is also agreed, that whenever 
\ this power is exercised, the reasons thereof shall be re- 
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ported to Congress; Congress being thus constituted the 
final judge, as well of the rights of the bank, in this 
particular, as of the good of the country. So that if the 
Secretary’s power be in truth absolute and uncondition- 
al, it restrains Congress from judging whether the public 
good is injured by the removal, just as much as if it re 

strains it from judging whether the rights of the bank 
are injured by the removal; because the limitation, if 
any, is equally for the security of the bank and of the 

ublic. 

If the bank be interested in retaining the deposits, 
then it is interested in the truth or falsity, in the suffi 
ciency or insufficiency, of the reasons given for their re- 
moval. Especially is it so interested, since these reasons 
are to be rendered to a tribunal which is to judge over 
the Secretary, and may form a different opinion on the 
validity of these reasons, and may reverse his decision. 
It clearly has an interest in retaining the deposites, and 
therefore is »s clearly concerned in the reasons which 
the Secretary may give for their removal. And as he is 
bound to give reasons, this very circumstance shows 
that his authority is not absolute and unconditional. 
Because, how can an appeal be given from the decision 
of an absolute power; and how can such a power be 
called on to give reasons for any instance of its exer- 
cise? Ifit be absolute, its only reason isa reference to 
its own will. 

The committee think therefore, that no absolute and 
unconditional power was conferred on the Secretary; 
that no ayhority was given him by which he could de- 
prive the bank of the custody of the public monies 
without reason; and that, thavclere, his opinion is not to 
be admitted; that in no event can any order for remov- 
ing the deposits impair the right secured to the bank by 
the charter. If removed without good cause, the com- 
co think the removal does impair the rights of the 

ank, 

But the opinion of the Secretary as to his own pow- 
ers, is hardly more limited in respect to the government 
oonhe country, than in regard to the rghts of the 

ank. 

His opinion is, that it is his duty, and within his au- 
thority, in this view, also to withdraw the deposits of | 
the public money from the bank, whenever such a 
change would, in any degree, promote the public inter- 
est. ‘The safety of the deposits,” he says, ‘the 
ability of the bank to meet its engagements, its fidelity 
in the performance of its obligations, are only a part of 
the considerations by which his judgment must be guid- 
ed. The general interest and convenience of the peo- 
ple must regulate his conduct.” 

By the general interest and convenience cf the people, 
the Secretary can.only mean, of course, his own sense 


of that interest and convenience; because they are | 


the Secretary, or any other officer of the Government. 
This public money has a place fixed by law, and settled 
by contract; and this place is the bank of the United 
States. In this place it is to remain, until some event 
occur requiring its removal. To remove it, therefore, 
from this place, without the eccurrence of just cause, 
is to thwart the end and design of the law, defeat the 
will of Congress, and violate the contract into which the 
Government has solemnly entered. 

It is fit to be observed, that no other law confers on 
the Secretary such a wide discretion over the public 
interests, in regard to any subject, or gives him a pow- 
er to act on the rights of others, or on the rights of the 
public, in part of his official duties, with so unlimited 
an authority as is here asserted. Every where else, he 
appears in the character of a limited and restricted 
agent. He is the financial officer of the Government; he 
is the head of the Department of the Treasury. His 
duty is, to report annuatly to Congress the state of the 
finances; and to communicate to either House, when re- 
quested, any information respecting the Treasury; and 
he is to superintend the collection of the revenue. But 
he has no authority over the circulating medium of the 
country, either metallic or paper, nor has he the control 
of the national currency. It is no part of his duty either 
to contract or expand the circulation of bank paper, 
nor in any other way to exercise a general superintend- 
ence over the money system of the country. These 
general interests of the Government and the people are 
not confided to his hands by any of the laws which crea- 
ted his office, and have prescribed his duties—and the 
committee are of opinion, that the charter of the bank 
no more intended to give such a wide scope to the Se- 
cretary, in regard to the deposits, than other laws in- 
tended to give him the same wide scope, in respect to 
other duties of his office. No intimation of such in'en- 
tion is found, either in the charter itself, or in any of 
the legislative debates which took place in both Houses 
when the bank was established—or in the discussions 
which have been had on the various occasions which 
have been more recently presented for calling forth the 
sentiment of Congress. Innone of these sources, is there 
to be found any proof that the Legislature has delegat- 
ed, or intended to delegate, this extraordinary power of 
judging of the general interest of the people to the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury. Such a power, did he possess 
it, would necessarily make him the general superintend- 
ent of all the proceedings of the bank—because it would 
enable him to compel the»bank to conform all its opera- 
tions to his pleasure, under penalty of suffering a remo- 
val of the public moneys, This would be little less 
than placing all the substantial power of managing the 
bank, in his hands. But he is not by law its manager, 
nor one of its managers—nor has he any right, in any 


not otherwise to be ascertained than by his own judge- | form, to interfere in its management. On the contrary, 


ment. 


The Secretary’s construction of the law, is, there- 
fore, that he has power to remove the deposits, when- 
ever, for any reason, he thinks the public good requires 
it. 

In this interpretation of the design and object of the 
law, and this broad construction of the Secretary’s pow- 
er, the committee do not concur. 

Although the power of the Secretary is not restricted 
by any express words or terms, nor by any particular 
occasions for its exercise, specially, and expressly de- 
signated or prescribed by the law, yet it is not to be ad- 
mitted, as the committee think, that this power is to be 
exercised capriciously, or inan arbitrary manner, or for 
loose or conjectural reasons, or on any idea of an unlimi- 
ted discretion vested in the Secretary, to judge on the 
general question of the public welfare; or indeed, on 
any other grounds than those of necessity; or plain and 
manifest expedience, directly connected with the sub- 
ject over which the power exists. 

The keeping of the public money is not a matter 
which is left, or was intended to be left at the will of 


the very language of the charter rejects all idea of such 
general supervision over its concerns by him, or any 
other officer of the Government. ‘That language is that 
‘* for the management of the affairs of the corporation, 
there shall be 25 directors annually chosen:” anil, under 
the restrictions contained in the charter, these directors 
are entrusted with the whole general business of the 
bank, subject, of course, to all the provisions of the 
charter and the by-laws; subject, too, always, to the 
inspection and examination of cither House of Congress; 
subject always to regular inquiry and trial, and bound 
always to communicate to the head of the Treasury De- 
partment, on request, statements of its amount of stock, 
debts due, moneys deposited, notes in circulation, and 
specie on hand. 

‘Under these restrictions, the establishment of its offi- 
ces, and the appointment of its officers, the amount of 
its discounts and every thing respecting those discounts 
its purchases and sales of exchange, and all other con- 
cerns of the institution, are to be conducted and mana- 
ged by the directors. There is nothing in the charter, 
giving the slightest authority of the Secretary to decide 
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as between the bank on the one hand, and the Govern- 
ment or the people on the other, whether the general 
management of the directors is wise or unwise, or whe- 
ther in regard to matters not connected with the depo- 
sits, ithas or has not violated the conditions of its char 
ter. The statement which the bank is bound to make 
to the Secretary, he may lay before Congress; and he 
is doubtless, bound by his official duty, to communicate 
to Congress any other information in his possession; 
tending, in his judgment, to show that the bank had dis- 
regarded its charter, or failed to fulfil all or any of its 
duties. But here his authority, so far as it regards the 
general course and operations of the bank, ends. It is 
then for Congress to act, if it see occasion, and to adopt 
the regular remedies, for any evils which it may suppose 
to exist. But it transcends the power of Congress itself 
to pronounce the charter violated, without hearing, 
without tria!, without judgment; far less is any such 
power of pronouncing final judgment confided to the 
Secretary. His power simply is, that in regard to the 
deposits of the pulic money, he is to judge, in the 
first instance, whether just cause has arisen for their re- 
moval. 

The Secretary seems to suppose, indeed the very ba- 
sis of his argument assumes, that the law has confided to 
him a general guardianship over the public welfare, so 
far as that welfare is in any way connected with the 
bank, or liable to be affected by its proceedings; and 
that he holds the power of the removing the deposites as 
the means, or instrument by which he is to enforce his 
own opinions respecting that welfare. The committee 
do not adopt this opinion. They think that if such had 
been the design of the law, its provisions would have 
been different from those which it does actually con- 
tain. 

If such general guardianship had been intended to be 
conferred on the Secretary, it is reasonable to believe 
that he would have been vested with powers more suita- 
ble to such a hightrust. If he had been made or intend- 
ed to be made, general inspector or superintendent, 
other authority than merely that of removing the depo- 
sits, would have been given him, for this plain reason, 
that the Government and the country have interests of 
much magnitade connected with the bank, besides the 
deposits of the public moneys in its vaults, and to which 
interests, if endangered, the removal of the deposits 
would bring no security. 

The Government is proprietor of seven millions of the 
stock «f the bank, and yet no authority is given to 
the Secretary to sell this stock under any circumstan- 
ces whatever, or in any other way to interfere with it. 

The bills and notes of the bank, too, are made re- 
ceivable in all payments to the United States, until Con- 
gress shall otherwise order; and no power is given to 
the Secretary to prevent their being so received, either 
during the session of Congress, or in its recess, however 
the credit of these bills and notes might become depre- 
ciated, 

How is it possible to conceive that, if Congress intend 
ed to give to the Secretary a general right to judge of 
the operations and proceedings of the bank, anda pow- 
er, of course, to declare when it had violated its duty, 
and was no longer trustworthy, it should yet leave him 
under an absolute obligation to receive its bills and notes 
in all payments to the Treasury, though they might 
have lost all credit, and place no means in his hands to 
execute his high authority of superintendent, except the 
mere power of removal. 

Whenever it is clear that Congress has given the Se- 
cretary a power, it has given him the means of inform- 
ing his judgment as to the propriety of exercising that 
power. He has power to remove the deposits, and am- 

le means are afforded him by which he may learn, 

rom time to time, whether those deposites are safe. — 
For this purpose, it is expressly made the duty of the 
bank to furnish him, so often as he shall require, if not 
oftener than once a week, with a statement of the 


amount of the capital stock of the corporation, of the 
debts due to it, of the moneys deposited in it, of its notes 
in circulation, and specie on hand, and he hasa right to 
inspect the general accounts, in the books of the bank, 
relating to this statement. This statement enables him 
to judge of the solvency and stability of the bank, and 
of the safety of the public money deposited in it. Here 
then, is a power, and all appropriate means given for 
the just and enlightened exercise of that power, Confin- 
ed to the deposits, the power is accompanied with all 
rational auxiliaries and attendants. 

But for the depreciation of the bills of the bank, 
should that happen, and for other cases of maladminis- 
tration, Congress has provided just and appropriate re- 
medies, to be applied by itself or others, in exclusion of 
the Secretary. For the redress of these evils, no power 
is given to him. 

For the security of the public interest the law re- 
serves a right'to either House of Congress, to inquire, 
at all times, into the proceedings of the bank, and if, on 
such inquiry, it appears in any respect to have violated 
its charter, Congress may bring it to trial and judgment, 
Power is given to the President, also, to institute judi- 
cial proceedings, if he shall have reason to believe that 
any such violation has taken place. But no such power 
is given to the Secretary. 

The proposition, then, cannot be maintained, that 
Congress has relied, for the security of the public inter- 
ests, and the preservation of the general welfare, so far 
as it is connected with the bank, on a general discretion 
reposed in the Secretary, for two reasons, first, because 
it has not given him the appropriate instances: and se- 
condly, because it has in those instances, either express- 
ly reserved those powers to itself, or expressly confer- 
red them on the President. 

If the Secretary cannot prevent the notes of the bank 
from being received at the custom house, and the land 
offices, even after they should be discredited; if he have 
no power to touch, in any way, the seven millions of 
stock belonging to the Government; if the power of ex- 
amination into the proceedings of the bank be given, 
not to him, but to either House of Congress, if he have 
no power, but Congress and the President, each has 
power, to direct a legal investigation into the conduct 
of the bank, how can it possibly be maintained that a 
general inspection and guardianship over the public 
welfare, so far as it is connected with the bank, is con- 
fided to him, and that his authority to remove the depo- 
sit, was given, not to protect the deposits themselves, 
and secure their proper use, but to enable him to en- 
force upon the bank, under penalty of their removal, 
such acourse of managem: nt, as his sense of the public 
interest, and the convenience of the people, may re- 
quire? Such a construction would give the law a strange 
and an undeserved character. It would convert the 
power of removal, intended for remedy and redress, in- 
toa mere instrument of punishment; and it would au- 
thorize the infliction of that punishment withcut hearing 
or trial, in the very cases in which the law yet says, that 
if violation of duty be charged, the charge shall be 
heard and tried before judgment is pronounced, and the 
duty of preferring this charge, and of prosecuting it to 
judgment, is given, nut to the Secretary, but to Con- 
gress, and to the President. 

The contmgent power given to the Secretary to re- 
move the deposits, evidently shows that Congress con- 
templated the possibility of the happening of some sud- 
den evil, for which, either no other remedy was provid- 
ed, or none which could be applied with sufficient 
promptitude; and for which evil, removal would be a 
justand appropriate remedy. The remedy prescribed, 
then, teaches us the nature of the evils which were ap- 
prehended. We can readily understand that threatened 
danger to the funds was one, and probably the chief of 
those evils; because change into other hands is the rea- 
dy and appropriate measure, which would rationally 
suggest itself to all minds, as the proper security against 
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such danger; and change is the remedy actually pre- 
scribed. Neglect to transter the deposits from one 
place to another, as the exigencies of Government might 
require, and thereby to furnish those facilities of ex- 
change, which the charter demands of the bank, with- 
out commission and without charge, is another evil for 
which, should it happen, the remedy would naturally 
be the withdrawing of the funds, and the placing of them 
in their former custody, so that they could be transfer- 
red or exchanged by the Treasury itself. 

But who can see any connexion or relation, such as 
ordinarily exist between an evil apprehended, and a 
remedy proposed—between such an evil as a supposed 
over discount, for instance, by the bank, at one time, 
or an under discount at another, and the abrupt remov- 
al of the deposits’? And if no one can see the connex- 
ion, howcan it be supposed that, in giving the power 
of removal as a remedy Congress had in view any such 
evil? 

A question may arise between the Government and 
the bank, respecting the right of the parties to the sum 
of one hundred and fifty thous: nd dollars,as in the case 
of the French bill. 

It is a question on which different opinions may be 
entertained,and which is, in its nature, fit for judicial de- 
cision. Does any man imagine that such a case as this | 
was in the eye of Congress, when they granted the 
Caney of withdrawing the whole public treasure from the 

ank? Can it be for one moment maintained, that Con- 
gress intended that, in such a case,the Secretary should 
compel the bank to adopt his own opinion by the ex- | 
ercise of a power, the very exertion of which deranges | 
the currency, interferes with the industry of the peo- | 
ple, and, under some circumstances, would hazard the 
safety of the whole revenue? 

The Committee think it cannot admit of rational 
doubt, that if Congress had intended to give to the Se- 
cretary any power whatever, not directly touching the 
deposits themselves, not only would it have specially 
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monies in banks, the primary object sought to be ac- 
complished by Congress, by that provision of the char- 
ter now under consideration, is the safe keeping of the 
money. The Secretary’s trust, therefore, primarily and 
principally, respects this safe keeping. But another 
object is distinctly disclosed in the charter, which ob- 
ject is intimately connected with the fund, and that is 
its transfer and exchange from place to place, as the 
convenience of Government might require. ‘Ihe Se- 
cretary’s trust, therefore, respects also this other ob- 
ject thus connected with the fund; and when either of 
these objects requires a removal, a removal becomes a 
just exercise of his authority. To this extent, none can 
doubt the existence of his power. If, in truth, the mo- 
ney is believed to be unsafe; if, in truth, the bank will 
not grant the facilities which it has promised, in con- 
sideration of receiving and holding the fund,then, cer- 
tainly, it ought to be removed. But here the power 
must stop or else it is altogether unbounded.—Here is a 
just and reasonable limit, consistent with the character 
of the power, consistent with the general duties of the 
Secretary, and consistent with the nature of the remedy 
provided. 

The charter of the bank is the law: it is the ex- 
pressed will of the legislature. ‘That will is, that the 
bank shall exist. with all its powers, to the end of its 
term. ‘That will, too, as the committee think, is, that 
the public deposits shall continue in the bank, so long 
as they are safe, and so long as the bank fulfils all its du- 
ty in regard to them. The Secretary assumes a broad- 
er ground. He claims a right to judge of the proceed- 
ings of the bank on all subjects. Admitting the fund to 
be safe, and admitting that the bank has performed ali 
its duties in regard to it, he claims an authority, never- 
theless, to remove the deposits whenever he shall form 
an opinion, founded on the conduct of the bank, in any 
particular, whatever, and however unconnected with 
the public monies, that the general interest of the peo- 
ple requires such removal. If, in his opinion, it dis- 


pointed out the cases, but it would also, most assuredly, | counts too little, or discounts too much; if it expands or 
have provided a remedy more suitable for each case. | contracts its circulation too fast, or too slow; it its com- 
The nature of the remedy, therefore,which is prescrib- | mittees are not properly organized; if it claim dam- 
ed, clearly shows the evils intended to be provided | ages on protested bills, which it ought not to claim; if, 









inst. 

To admit the Secretary’s conduct is subject to no | 
control but his own sense of the general interest and | 
convenience of the people, is to acknowledge the ex- | 
istence,in his hands, of a discretion so broad and unlimit- 
ed, that its consequences can be no less than to subject, 
not only all the operations of the bank and its officers, 
but its powers and capabilities, perhaps its very exis- | 
tence to his individual will. He is of opinion that the 
law, creating it, is in many of its provisions, unconstitu - 
tional; he may not unnaturally, therefore, esteem it to | 
be his duty to restrain and obstruct to the utmost of | 
his power, the operations of those provisions, thus deem- 
ed by him to be unconstitutional. He is of opinion, that 
the existence of such a powerful moneyed monopoly is 
dangerous to the liberties of the people. It would re- 
sult from this, that if in the discharge of his official du- 
ty, he is to follow no guide but his own sense of the in- 
terest of the people, ne might feel bound to counteract 
the operations of this dangerous monopoly, diminish its 
circulation, curtail its means, and prejudice its credit. 
To accomplish these very purposes, and these alone, 
he might withdraw the deposits. The power given 
him by Congress, would thus be used to defeat the will 
of in one of its most important acts, by dis- 
crediting and otherwise injuriously affecting an institu- 
tion, which Congress has seen fit to establish,and which 
it has declared shall continue with all its powers to the 
expiration of its charter. 

The power conferred on the Secretary is a trust pow- 
er, and like other trust powers, in the absence of ex- 

ress terms, setting forth the occasions for its exercise, 
it is to be construed according to the subject and ob- 
ject of the trust. As in other cases of the deposit of 








in his opinion, still, it is guilty of a wrong meddling in 
politics, or if it do any thing else, nut consistent with 
his sense of the public interest; he has a right to vi- 
sit it with a withdrawal of the public money from its 
custody. ; 

If this claim of power be admitted, it would seem to 
the Committee to be a fair result, that the Secretary 
has power to withdraw the deposits, for no other rea- 
son than that he differs with Congress upon its consti- 
tutional authority to create any bank, or upon the con- 
stitutionality of this particular bank, or upon the utility 
of continuing it in the exercise of its chartered powers 
and privileges till its term shall expire. 

The committee, therefore, are of opinion that it was 
not the intention of the Legislature to give tothe Secre- 
tary of the Treasury a general guardianship over the pub- 
lic interests in all matters connected with the bank; but 
that this power is a limited one, and is confined to the 
safety, and the proper management of that portion of 
the public interest to which it expressly relates; that 
is to say,‘to the public monies in deposit in the 
bank. 

But the extent of the Secretary's discretion, as as- 
serted by himself, reaches even farther than the wide 
range which the committee has here described. It is 
not confined to the protection of all the various inter- 
ests which the Government of the country have in the 
bank, or to a supervision and control over all the con- 
duct of the bank, but it embraces all branches of the pub- 
lic interest, and touches every thing which in any way 
respects the good of the people. He supposes himself 
rightfully to possess the power of removing the depos- 
its whenever any causes, springing up in any part of the 
whole wide field of the general interest, may appear to 
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him to call for such removal. Notwithstanding, he may 
suppose all the great interests confided to the bank to 
be perfectly safe; notwithstanding he may have no oc- 
casion to complain of any part of its conduct; notwith- 
standing, even, it may so have demeaned itself as to 
have become the object of his favor and regard: yet, if 
his construction be admitted, he may remove the depos- 
its simply because he may be of opinion that he might 

lace them, with a prospect of still greater advantage, 
in other hands. If he be of opinion that the commerce 
of the country, or its manufacturers would be benefit- 
ted by withdrawing the public money from one bank 
and placing itin many, that would be an exercise of au- 
thority entirely within the limits which he prescribes to 
himself. It would be a case in which he would only 
follow his own sense of what the general interest and 
convenience of the people required. He might think, 
too, that by withdrawing all the public treasure from 
the Bank of the United States, and placing it in the 
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The Secretary supposes it to have been his duty to 
act on the belief that the bank charter would not be re- 
newed; and he refers to recent popular elections in sup- 
port of this opinion. The committee believe it alto- 
gether unusual for reasons of that kind to be assigned 
for public and official acts. On such subjects, opinions 
may be very various, Different and opposite conclu- 
sions may be drawn from the same facts by different 
persons. One man may think that a candidate has been 
elected on account of his opposition to the bank; anoth- 
er may see only, that he has been chosen,notwithstand- 
ing such opposition. One may regard the opposition 
or the support of any measure, by a particular candi- 
date, us having been, itself, a promoting cause of the 
success of his election; another may esteem it as a for- 
midable objection, overcome, however, by more pow- 
erful reasons; and others, again, may be of opinion that 
it produced little or no effect on the one side or the oth- 
er. But if inferences, less uncertain, could be drawn 


during his pleasure, and to be drawn thence, again, at | for a public officer to presume what law the Legislature 
his will, he might be enabled effectually to advance | will or will not pass respecting matters of finance, from 
certain other objects which, whatever others might | the election of a particular person to be Chief Magis- 
think of them, he might consider to be essential to the | trate, implies a consequence from such election which 
good of the people. All this, if he be right, is within | the constitutional independence and dignity of the Le- 
his just authority. A power, necessarily running to | gislature do not allow to be admitted. 
this extent, is a power, in the opinion of the committee, But if for this, or other reasons, the Secretary had 
which can never be admitted. persuaded himself that the charter of the bank would 
Having thus expressed an opinion upon the general | not be renewed, still, it certainly did not follow that 
extent of the power claimed by the Secretary, the com- | the deposits ought to be removed before Congress had 
mittee proceed to consider the reasons which he has re- | decided on the hands into which they should be trans- 
ported to Congress as the particular grounds on which | ferred, and had made suitable regulations respecting 
the power has been exercised in the present case. their future custody. Ifthere were good ground for 
The first reason assigned by the Secretary, is the near | thinking that Congress would not re-charter the bank, 
approach of the period, when the bank charter will ex for that very reason there was equally good ground for 
pire. That period is the 4th of March, 1836, more than | supposing that it would make proper and suitable pro- 
two years distant; nearly two years and a half at the | vision for the keeping of the public monies elsewhere. 
time of the removal. Three sessions of Congress, are, | How could the Secretary doubt that Congress would 
in the mean time, to be holden; and inasmuch as the | omit to do that which he avers to be one of its appropri- 
Secretary himself, says that ‘* the power over the place! ate duties?’ The question is, not what measures Con- 
ot the deposits for the public money would seem pro-| gress might be expected to adopt—whether the re- 
perly to belong to the legislative department of Go-| chartering of the bank, or what other measures; but 
vernment,” the committee think it might reasonably | whether it ought not to have been presumed that it 
have been expected by him, that Congress would not} would adopt some measure, and that, a seasonable and 
fail to make, in season, suitable regulationson a subject | proper one, according to its power and _ its duties; 
thus admitted to be within the just exercise of its au- | and whether, therefore, this anticipation of the action 
thority, and properly one of its duties, of Congress, on the eve of its session, is to be justi- 
Why, then, should he not have waited till Congress | fied. 
had seen fit to act upon the subject, or had manifested | The bank charter declares that the deposits of the 
a disposition not to act?—The matter of tne deposits / public money shall be made in the bank and its offices, 
had been before Congress last session, and Congress land that the bank shall continue till March, 1836. 
had then thought no provision to be as yet, necessary.! Where does the Secretary find his power to decide 
Its undoubted sense was, that the public monies| that the deposits shall be so made but for seventeen 
should remain were they were. This was manifested by | years from the date of the charter, instead of twenty? 
proofs too clear to be questioned. Another session was | If he may thus withdraw the deposits two or three years 


hands of twenty or thirty State banks, to remain there | trom such occurrences, the committee still think, that 





' fast approaching; and why was not the whole subject | before the expiration of the charter, what should re- 


left where Congtess had chosen to leave it at the end | strain him from exercising the same authority five 
of its last session, to await the free exercise of its legis- | 


i é ¢ years before its expiration, or ten years? A plain 
lative power at this session?—It might have been fit for | and cogent necessity, the existence of a case which 


the Executive to call thé attention of Congress, at this| admits of no reasonable doubt, and which is too 
time, to the necessity of some legal provisions respect- | urgent for delay till Congress can provide for it, can 
ing the future custody of the public monies; and it would | alone justify an interference with the public monies 
doubtless, have been proper for Congress, without such | lodged in the bank by law for the double purpose of 
call, to take up and consider the subject at its own sug- | safe keeping, and fulfilment of solemn contract. 

gestion; but the committee see no reason whatever, in | But supposing it not reasonable for the Secretary to 
the approaching expiration of the charter, for a change | have expected the interposition of Congress, and ad- 
so sudden, and producing such important effects, made | mitting that he might consider the withdrawing of the 
so long before that expiration, at a time when Congress | deposits as an act which was to be done at some time 
had recently had the subject betore it; and when, too, | by himself, how can it, nevertheless, be argued that so 
it was again about to assemble, and would naturally | early and so sudden a withdrawal was necessary? The 
have reasonable and full opportunity to adopt any ne- committee can perceive no possible reason for this in 


cessary legislative provisions. 

The Secretary has stated no reason satisfactory to the 
committee, for not deferring this important step until 
the meeting of Congress. He sets forth no emergency, 
no sudden occasion, nothing which, in their judgment, 


any state of facts made known to them. 

The withdrawal of the money left on deposit from a 
bank whose charter is about to expire is naturally one 
of the things longest postponed. It is as safe the last 
day of the existence of the bank,in common cases, as at 


made immediate action by him necessary. any previous period. The bank expects the recal of its 
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deposits near the period of its expiration, and prepares 

itself accordingly. he operation, if made gradually, pro- 

duces, when thus conducted, the least possible distur- 

bance in the business of the community. Former expe- 

rience would seein to have held out a salutary light for 

= guidance of the Secretary in this part of his official 
uty. 

At the time of the expiration of the charter of the 
former bank, Mr. Gallatin was Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, and the public deposits were in the bank. The char- 
ter of the bank was to end on the 4th of March, 1811, 
and it does not appear that Mr. Gallatin thought it ne- 
cessary to make any provision whatever for removing 
any part of the deposits, except by drawing on them for 
the common uses of Government, until late in the very 
month preceding the expiration of the charter. A large 
amount of these deposits remained,indeed, in the vaults 
of the bank after its charter had expired, and until they 
were wanted, in the general operations of the Treasu- 
ry. And why should it be otherwise? Why should that 
be done suddenly now, which the Secretary thinks 
could not be done suddenly hereafter, without great in- 
convenience? Is it not the just inference, from his own 
argument, that the thing should not have been done 
suddenly at all. As tothe idea, that the credit of the 
paper of the bank will be depreciated, near the time of 
the expiration of its charter, or that it would be incon- 
venient for it, at that time, to be called on for the de- 
posits, the committee are utterly at a loss to see the 
slightest foundation for such an opinion. Experience 
is against it; and all reason, as the Committee think, is 
against it also. There is nothing to render it in any 
degree doubtful, that the bills of the bank will be in as 
good credit the last day of its charter, and even after 
that time, if any shall be outstanding, as they are now, 
and there is as little to render it doubtful, that then, as 
now, the bank would be competent to answer all de- 
mands upon it. In the opinion of the Committee, the 
withdrawal of the fund was both unnecessarily early, 
and unnecessarily sudden. It might have been made gra- 
dually; it might have been deferred; and it might have 
been, and ought to have been,as the Committee think, 
not ventured upon at all, until the attention of Congress 
itself had been called to the subject. The Committee 
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| it-to be corrected by withdrawing the deposits? What 
) connexion is there between the two things? It is not 
| pretended that this mode of discounting bills, endan- 
| gered the deposits; it is not pretended that it made the 
| bank either less able, or less willing, to perform every 

one of its duties to Government. How should the with- 

drawal of the deposits then be suggested, by the dis- 
' covery of such an irregularity, real or supposed? The 

committee are not able to perceive the least propriety, 
|in applying the power of removal, to a proceeding of 
| this kind, even if it were admitted to be irregular or il- 
‘legal. But is the practice illegal? It is believed to be 
| not at all unusual, It is believed to be quite common 
‘in banks of large business, for bills of exchange, which 
are presented every day, and almost every hour in the 
| day, to be discounted either by a committee of the di- 
| rectors, or by the president, or even other officers; act- 
ing under such general orders and instructions as the 
directors, at their stated meetings, prescribe. A large 
| board of directors cannot assemble every day, per- 
haps not cftener than twice a week. If bills of exchange 


| could only be discounted at these periodical meetings, 
j the business of exchange could not go on with the 


| promptitude and despatch so important to commercial 
| men in such transactions. 

The committee suppose the truth of these remarks 
will be at.once admitted by all who have knowledge of 
| business of this kind. 

The general management and control, the authority 
/ of examining and supervising, of contracting or enlarg- 
| ing the amount of daily discounts, according to the state 
| of the bank, and of giving every other order and direc- 
, tion on the subject, sti!l remains with the directors, and 
is constantly exercised by them, They still manage 
| the affairs of the bank, in the language of the charter, 
| although they may depute to a committee the authority 
| of inquiring and deciding upon the credit of persons 
| whose names are on the bills of exchange offered for 
discount, and on the rate of exchange, current at the 
; day. The legal question would be, whether the di- 
(rectors, by rule or by law, may not authorize a small 
number of their own board to discount bills. The bank 
has been advised that it might rightfully do this; and if 
it be not clear that this opinion is right, it is certainly 


therefore entirely dissent from this first reason, report- | far from clear that it is wrong, and in this sfate of the 
ed by the Secretary. They see nothing which proves | question, the general practice of other banks, under 
to them the existence of the slightest occasion for tak- | similar provisions in their charters,may well relieve the 


ing this important step, at the moment it was taken, 

So far as it depends on this reason, the Commitiee 
think the removal was made without necessity, without 
caution or preparation; with a suddenness naturally 
producing mischievous consequences, and in unjustifia- 
ble anticipation of the legislation of Congress. 

But the Secretary thinks there are other reasons for 
the removal, growing out of the manner in which the 
affairs of the bank have been managed, and its money 
applied,which would have made it his duty to withdraw 
the depgsits, at any period of the charter. 

Of these reasons, thus arising from the alleged mis- 
conduct of the bank, the first is, that many important 
money transactions of the bank are placed under the 
control of a Committee of Exchange, of which commit- 
tee, no one of the public directors, as they are called, is 
allowed to be a member, instead of being transacted hy 
a board of seven directors. 

This charge consists of two parts; first, that the dis- 
counts of bills are made by a committee; and not by a 
quorum of the board; second, that the public directors 
are not allowed to be of this committee. 

First. Itis not alleged that, in the discounts of bills 
by this committee,any indiscretion has been committed, 
or any loss incurred, or that in consequence thereof, 
any facility to the mercantile community has been with- 
held, or any duty of the bank to the Government vio- 
lated. The objection is, simply, that bills are discount- 
ed by acommittee. Supposing this to be an irregulari- 
ty, or illegality, in the proceedings of the board, how is 


| directors from the imputation of intentional misman- 
agement, 

If, in all this, the bank has violated its charter, what 
'other banks of extensive business have not done the 
| same thing? 

But the other subject of complaint, and that which 
seems to be regarded as the more offensive part of this 
regulation, is, that the public directors, as they are call- 
ed, were not allowed to be on this committee 

It may be observed, in the first place, that if the dis- 
counting bills of exchange, by a committee instead of 
a whole board of directors, be illegal, it would hardily 
be rendered legal by placing any or all of these public 
directors on the committee as members. But the Sec- 
retary seems to suppose that there was some particular 
object in this exclusion of these directors, as if there 
had been something wrong to be done, and therefore 
secrets to be kept by this committee. It is not easy to 
see what foundation there can be for this opinion, All 
these discounts are matter of record. They appear ev- 
ery day in the books of the bank. Every director, on 
or off the committee, sees them, or may see them, at 
pleasure. There is no secrecy, nor any motives for se- 
crecy, so far as this committee can perceive. Very 
proper causes may have existed, for aught that can have 
been known by the Senste, for the omission of these 
particular directors from this particular committee. 
Their services might have-been deemed more useful in 
other committees, or however respectable in general 
character, or however useful in other parts of the di- 
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rection, they may have been esteemed not so well ac- 
quainted as others with the business of foreign and do- 
mestic exchange. And even if there were, or are oth- 
er causes for the omission, such as tend less to prove 
the existence of that harmony and mutual respect which 
it is so desirable should prevail in such a board, these 
causes cannot furnish any just ground for asserting, 
either that the business of exchange was illegally con- 
ducted, or that the constitution of the committee was 
proof of the existence of any motive not fit to be 
avowed. 

But the Secretary entertains an opinion respecting 
the character and duties of the directors appointed by 
the President and Senate,in which the committee do not 
concur. He denominated them “ public directors” — 
*‘officers of the Government,” &c. 

By the charter of the bank there are to be twenty- 
five directors. Of those, twenty are.to be chosen by 
the individual stockholders, and five appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
As the Government owned one-fifth of the stock of the 
bank, it was judged expedient to place in the hands of 
the President and Senate the appointment of one-fifth 
of all the directors. Butthey are not called directors, 
nor officers of the Government, nor public agents. Nor 
are they entitled, so far as the committee can perceive, 
to either of these appellations, any more than the other 
directors. The whole twenty-five directors are joint 
managers of a joint fund, each possessing precisely the 
same powers, and charged with the same duties as eve- 
ry other.—They derive their appointments, it is true, 
from different origins, but when appointed, their au- 
thority isthe same. ‘There is not one word in the char- 
ter intimating, in the remotest manner, that the five di- 
rectors appointed by the President and Senate have any 
particular duty, or are the objects of any peculiar trust. 
The charter calls them not Government directors, not 
public directors, but simply the directors appointed by 
the President and Senate. ‘They are placed in the di- 
rection to consult with the other directors, for the com- 
mon good of the bank, and to act with these others,and 
vote with them on all questions. They are, what the 
law calls them, directors of the bank, not agents of the 
Government. They are joint trustees with others, ina 
joint interest. If any thing illegal or improper takes 
place in the board, they are bound to resist it by the 
duty which they owe the individual stockholders, as 
much as the duty they owe by the Government;because 
they are agents of the individual stockholders,and have 
the same authority to bind them by their acts, as to 
bind the Government; and, in like manner, it is the du- 
ty of those directors who are appointed by the indivi- 
dual stockholders, to give notice, as well to Govern- 
ment as to the stockholders, if any thing illegal takes 
place, or be threatened.—All those directors act and 
vote together on the smallest as well as on the highest 


occasions; and by their joint votes, bind the corpora- | 

























By granting the charter, and by accepting it, the 


Government on one hand,and the individual stockhold- 
ers on the other, have agreed, that, of the directors, as 
joint agents of all parties,the stockholders shall appoint 
twenty. and t'e Government five. The interest of all 
parties is -onfided to this joint agency; and any distinc- 
tion in their powers, as arising from their different 
modes of appointment, is, in the judgment of the com. 
mittee, not to be sustained. They regard such distine- 
tion as entirely inconsistent with the nature of the agen- 
cy created, and as deriving not the least countenance 
from any thing contained in the law. 

The committee, nevertheless, to avoid misapprehen- 
sion, wish to repeat, that it is undoubtedly the duty of 
the directors appointed by the President, and of all di- 
rectors, to give notice, both to Government and the 
stockholders, of any violation of the charter committed 
or threatened. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has thought proper to 
observe, that the measures of the committee of exchange 
are, as it appears, designedly and by system, so arrang- 
ed as to conceal from the officers of the Government 
transactions in which the public are deeply involved. 
This, it must be admitted, is a very serious charge. It 
imputes a corrupt motive. The committee have sought 
for the foundation, either in evidence or argument, on 
which this charge rests. They have found neither. 
‘They find only the charge, in the first place; and then 
they find the charge immediately stated as a fact, and 
relied on as the basis of other charges. 

The second reason specially reported by the Secre- 
tary as arising from the conduct of the bank, respects 
the bill of exchange drawn by the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the Government of France, and purchased 
by the bank. 

The general facts connected with this case are 
these: 


| By the late treaty of indemnity between the United 


| States and France, it was stipulated that the French 
Government should pay to that of the United States 
twenty-five millions of francs, to be distributed among 
those American citizens who had claims against France 
for the unlawful seizure, capture and condemnation of 
| their vessels and property, the whole sum to be paid in 
annual instalments of four millions one hundred and 
sixty-six thousand six hundred and sixty-six francs,each 
| into the hands of such persons as shall be authorized by 
the Government of the United States to receive it; the 
first instalment to be paid at the expiration of one year 
next following the exchange of the ratification. 

On the expiration of the year, the Secretary drew a 
bill of exchange, signed by himself as Secretary, on the 
French Government for the amount of this instalment, 

| and sold it to the bank like any other bill of exchange, 
| and received the proceeds by credit of the amount to 
| the account of the treasurer in the bank. 

On presentment of the bi'l at the French Treasury, 


tion, and bind both the Government and individual | payment was refused; the bill was accordingly duly pro- 


stockholders to the extent of their respective interests 
in the corporation. 

If the directors appointed by the President and Se- 
nate, had been excluded by the charter, from any p«rt 
of the power exercised by the others; if it had been for- 
bidden them to interfere, to the same extent, and with 
the same effect, as the rest, in the common business of 
the bank, there might be some reason for that suppos- 
ing an uncommon character, a character, not so much 
of action as of supervision and inspection was intended 
to be conferred onthem. But they do interfere, and 
justly, in all transactions of the bank. They do vote 
and act on all subjects, like the other directors. Being 
then posessed of this common character of directors, 
and enjoying all its powers to the fullest extent, the 
commitee know no form of argument, by which an un- 
common and extraordinary character is to be raised by 
construction, and superadded to the common character 
of directors, which thus already belongs to them. 


tested, and it was then taken up by a third person for 
account of the bank. ‘The damages accruing on this 
bill, according to law and to constant usage in such ca- 
ses, are one hundred and fifty-eight thousand dollars. 
If this bill had been transferred by the bank, as pro- 
bably it was, the bank itself would have been answera- 
| ble for damages even at a higher rate, if a third person 
had not taken up the bill for the honor of the bank. 

On receiving information of the protest of the bill, 
the officers of the bank, as was their duty, gave imme- 
diate notice to the Treasury Department, and accom- 
panied that notice with the information, always made 
in such cases, that the drawers of the bill would be held 
answerable for the damages. Such is the substance of 
the facts in this case. 

The bank, it would appear, was willing to collect 
the bill on account of government, and to credit the 
treasury with the proceeds when received; a course of 
proceedings which had this to recommend it, that the 
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money to be received on the bill, was to be received by | that the Secretary holds the power of removal as a per. 
the Government simply in trust for claimants under the | fectly arbitrary power, and may exercise it, by way of 
French treaty, and was not ultimately destined to the | punishment, whenever, in any particular, the conduct 
ordinary uses of the Treasury, On the contrary, in- | or the opinions of the bank do not conform to his plea. 
deed before the dishonor of the bill was known, it had } sure. 
been made, already, the legal duty of the Secretary to ‘The Secretary does not argue this matter. He offers 
place the fund, so soon as received, at interest for the | no reason in opposition to the legal right of the bank to 
benefit of the claimants. the damages claimed. Indeed, he hardly denies the 
But it was thought best to sell the bill, and to realize | right. He commences his observations on the subject, 
at once its amount into the Treasury; and the bill was | by saying that the ruling principle of the bank is its own 
sold to the bank, in preference to others offering to }) interest; and closes them with another declaration, that 
purchase, for no reason, it is to be presumed, except | as fiscal agent of the public, it availed itself of the dis- 
that the terms of the bank were more satisfactory. ‘Ihe | appointment of its principal, for the purpose of enlarg- 
bill was thus purchased by the bank, and its proceeds | ing its own profits. 
credited to the Treasury,. This wasa mere transaction| Assertions like these, however else they may be dis- 
of the purchase and sale of the bill of Exchange. There , posed of, cannot be made subjects of argument. 
was no trust confided to the bank, and no fiscal agency | he last charge preferred against the bank, is, that 
in the whole matter. Indeed the agency of the bank | it has used its means with a view to obtain political 
had been declined, the Secretary preferring to deal | power, and thereby secure the renewal of its char- 
with it not as an agent, but as a purchaser, proposing | ter. 
to it not to collect the bill, but to buy it. Onbeingre-| The very statement of such a charge, as a reason for 
mitted to Europe, and presented for payment, the bill | removing the deposits, is calculated to excite distrust, 
was protested. By the universal commercial law, the | in the wisdom and propricty of that measure; because 
Government, on the occurrence of this protest, became | the charge, too general to be proved, is too general, al- 
amenable to the, bank for the amount of the bill, with | so, to be disproved; and since it must always rest main- 
damages. These damages may be ultimately claimed, | ly on mere opinion, it might be made at any time, by 
with justice from the French Government, if the bill | any secretary, against any bank. It would be, therefore, 
was drawn upon sufficient grounds, and on proper | alwaysa convenient cloak under which to disguise the 
authority; in other words, ifthe obligation of the French , true motives of official conduct. 
Government was such that it was bound to acceptand| If proof be made out that the funds of the bank have 
pay the bill; but unless there be something in the case | been applied to illegal objects; the proper mode of, re- 
to vary the general rule, which the committee do not | dressand punishment should have been adopted, but 
reeive, these damages were part of the debt which what has this todo with the deposits? As in the case 
ad become due to the bank, as much as the principal | with the French bill, the Secretary cannot justify the 
sum of the bill.- If this be so, how could the directors removal of the deposits on any such grounds as this, un- 
relinquish this part of the debt any more than the other? less it be conceded that he may use the power of remo- 
They are agents for the corporation; they actastrus- val as a punishment for any offence of any kind which 
tees, and have no authority, without consideration, to | the bank, in his opinion, may have committed. The 
release,either to the Government or todndividuals,debts | committee have already expressed the opinion that no 
due, or properly belonging to the corporation, such latitude of power belongs to him, and the assertion 
it has been suggested that the bank should have tak- of such a powcr, for such a cause as is now under con- 
en up this bill, when protested on Government account. sideration, shows that the power ought never to belon 
Two answers may be given to this suggestion: the first to any secretary, because the offence, on account o 
is, that the bill had been taken up by a correspondent | which it is here proposed to be exercised, is a political 
abroad for account of the bank, before it was known in offence, incapable of definition, depending merely on 
the United States that it had been protested: The se-| the Secretary’s opinion, and necessarily drawing into its 
cond is, that it would have been unlawful for the bank consideration all the exciting controverted topics of the 
to have advanced such amount to the Government, or day. The bank, it is said, ‘*has sought to obtain politi- 
on account of Government for the purpose of taking up cal power.” What isthe definition of such an offence 
this bill, or for any other purpose, without an act as this? What acts constitute it’ How is it to be tried? 
of Congress. ‘he express words of the charter forbid | Who isto be the judge? What punishment shall follow 
it. conviction? All must see that charges of this nature 
But, as a reason for removing the deposits, it appears | are but loose and vague accusations, which may be made 
to the committee quite immaterial whether the bank be | at any time, and can never be either proved or dispro- 
right or wrong in claiming these damages. If wrong it | ved; and to admit them as sufficient grounds, or justify 
will not recover them, It is not to judge of its own | the removal of the deposits, would be to concede to 
rights; and ifthe appropriate tribunals shall decide that | the Secretary the possession of a power purely arbi- 
the bank was acting on this occasion, or ought to have | trary. 
acted as the agent of Government, or that it was itsdu-| The main fact relied on for thisscause of removal 
ty to take up the bill on account of Government, then | shows how extremely unsafe all proceedings on any such 
the damages will not be awarded toit. And in the worst | reasons must be. ‘The main fact is, that, between De- 
aspect of this case, how can its conduct, in this respect, | cember 1830, and December 183], the bank extended 
be any possible reason to justify the removal of the de- | its loans twenty millions of dollsrs; and it is further al- 
posits?’ What connection has this occurrence with the | leged that, as if to leave no doubt of the motive of this 
safe keeping of the public treasures, or with the remit- extraordinary conduct, it continued to add rapidly to 
ting them from place to place, to meet the convenience | its loans, until in May, 1832, while its petition for renew- 
of the Government, according~to the duty of the bank | al was pending, those loans amounted to seventy mil- 
under the charter? The bank thinks itself entitled to| lions. And the Secretary declares that this extraordi- 
damages on a protested bill, purchased and held by itself | nary increase of loans made in so short a space of time, 
and drawn by government. The Secretary of the ‘T'rea- | and on the eve of a contested election in whichthe bank 
sury thinks otherwise. Ifthere be no reason to doubt | took an open and direct interest, demonstrates that it 
the sincerity of the Secretary’s conviction, there is as | was using its money to obtain ahold upon the people of 
little to doubt the sincerity of that entertained by the / the country, to induce them, by the apprehension of 
bank; and it is quite inconceivable to the committee | ruin, to vote against the candidate whom it desired to 
that the pending of such a difference of opinion, on | defeat. This is strong assertion, but so far as the com- 
such a question, should furnish any reason whatever for _ mittee perceive, it is assertion merely. Itis but the Se- 
withdrawing the deposits, unless it be at once admitted cretary’s own inference from facts, from which very 
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a, 
acts his predecessors in office have drawn no such con- 'ner in which that removal has been made. No other 
clusions. adequate cause has been suggested; and those who jus- 
This great extension of the loans, be it remembered, | tify the removal do not so much deny this to have been 
took place in 1831. Why was it not then complained | the cause, as insist that it was not necessary that any 
of? How should it have escaped the vigilance of the such effect should have followed from it. In other 
Secretary at that day, at the time it took place? And, words, they argue that, notwithstanding the remov- 
if it did not then escape his vigilance, why did he not al, the bank still possessed the power, if it had cho- 
then remove the deposits? So, also, as to the amount of | sen to exercise it, of warding off the blow which has 
loans in May, 1832. That amount was perfectly well fallen on the country, or at least of mitigating its seve- 
known at the time, and if it proved any offence, why | rity. _ 
was not the punislment inflicted then? How should all | Nothing could have been rationally expected but that 
other Secretaries have slept over this great mischief? | the bank, d-prived of the deposits, and denounced by 
It might further be well asked, what evidence is there | the Executive Government, would feel itself called on to 
of the existence of any such motive as is imputed to the | take just care of its own interest and its own credit. 
bank in this extension of its loans? There is no evidence | Of the means necessary to the attainment of these ends, 
but the mere fact itself of the extension, and it cannot be | the directors alone were judges, and the committee 
denied that other very different reasons for the exten- | have no evidence before them to show they have not 
sion may have existed; so that the charge is proved no | exercised their judgment fairly,—and with a real solici- 
otherwise than by inferring a bad motiye from an act | tude to accommodate the commercial community in the 
lawful in itself, and for which good reasons may have | altered state of things as far as has been practicable 
existed, nor is it either acknowledged, nor, so far as the | consistently with the security of the institution, which 
committee know, proved that the bank took an open | itis equally their duty tothe public and the stockhold- 
and direct interest, as a corporation, in the election re- | ers to maintain. They are certainly under every obli- 
ferred to. The bank certainly was much interested in | gation of duty, in the present distressed state of the 
certain accusations which had been brought against it, | country, to do every thing for the public relief which 
and which became subjects of public discussion during | is consistent with the safety of the bank, and with 
the pendency of that election. It had been charged | those considerations which the approaching expiration 
with great misconduct and gross violation of its charter. | of its charter makes it important for the directors to re- 
These accusations must undoubtedly have called on the | gard. 
directors for answer. If made before Congress, they | The removal itself, and the manner of effecting it, 
were to answer before Congress; if made judicially, | are causes entirely sufficient, in the judgment of the 
they were to answer in the courts; if made in an official | committee, to produce all the consequences which the 
and formal manner, aud in that manner submitted to the | country has experienced, and is experiencing, and 
judgment of the country, the directors were bound to | these consequences, they think, are to be referred to 
meet them before that country by every fuir use of fact | these causes as their just origin. How could any other 
and argument, not only for the purpose of Jefending | result have been expected? The amount of the depos- 
themselves as directors, but for the higher purpose of | its was nine millions of dollars. On this amount in de- 
maintaining the credit of the bank, and pro‘ecting the | posit there was susta‘ned, no doubt, a discount of far 
property entrusted to their care. If in thus defending | greater magnitude. The withdrawal of this sum of nine 
the bank befvre the community, the directors carried | millions from the bank necessarily compelled it to di- 
their measures beyond this fair object of defence, or if | minish its discounts to the full extent of all that part 
they resorted to dishonorable or indecorous modes of | which may be supposed to have been sustained by it. 
discussion; if they sought rather to inflame than to rea- | It is to be remembered, too, that this wasdone at a mo- 
son; if they substituted personal crimination for argu- | ment when business of every kind was pressed with 
ment, if, even, they met invective and violence with | great activity, and all the means of the country fully 
corresponding invective and violence; they followed bad | employed. 
examples, and are not to be justified. The withdrawing of so large an amount at such a 
But on their right to defend themselves before the | time, from hands actually holding and using it, could 
public against grave charges brought against them and } not but produce derangement and pressure, even if it 
urged before the public, the committee entertain no | had been immediately placed in other oanks, and if no 
doubt, and they are equally clear in opinion that the | unfriendly feeling, and no want of confidence, had 
Secretary of the Treasury is not constituted the judge attended the transaction. But, it is quite obvious that 
of the mode of exercising this right, and cannot justly | the operation to which the Secretary has resorted has 
remove the deposits merely because the conduct of the | been attended with both these additional and powerful 
bank, in this particular, has not happened to conform | causes of derangement. It has created unfriendly feel- 
to his wishes. ings, and it has diminished confidence. This change of 
rhe committee, therefore, consider this last reason | the deposits is made on the strength of charges against 
of the Secretary equally insufficient with the rest, and | the bank of a very grave and aggravated nature, such 
they regard it as the most objectionable of all in its | as, if true, would most seriously affect its credit for sol- 
principle, inasmuch as it proceeds on grounds which, | vency and stability. It is proclaimed to the whole world 
if admitted, would leave a very high official duty to be | as having converted itself into a political partizan, mis- 
exercised from considerations connected with the po- | applied its funds, neglected its highest duties, and en- 
litical feelings and party contests of every day, with | tered on a career of electioneering against the govern- 
no guide but the individual opinion of the officer | ment of the country. 
who is to perform the act; an opinion which, it is pos-| These serious charges necessarily put the bank on its 


sible, may itself be no less tinctured witlr political mo- | defence, and the extraordinary spectacle is exhibited of 


won feeling than the conduct which it would repre- | a warfare by the National Government on the Na- 
en . 


tional Bank, notwithstanding that the Government is 
LE ar itself a great proprietor in the bank, and notwithstand- 
to inflict penalties on the bank for supposed political | ing that the notes of the bank are the currency in 
motives in acts legal in themselves, where is the se- | which the revenues of the country are by law receiva- 
curity that the judge may not be found acting wade ble. 


the og impulses which he imputes to the party ac- | ‘The true and natural relation between the Govern- 
cused! 


pc ; ; ment and the bank is altogether reversed. Instead of 
fhe committee entertain no doubt that the immedi- | enjoying the confidence of the government, it is obliged 
ate cause of the existing public distress is to be found | to sustain its most serious official assault, and to mains 


in ~ oa the deposits, and in the man- tain itself against its denynciations, The banks select+ 
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I | 
ed by government as its agents are themselves thrown, ry to consider whether there be any difference between 
perhaps unwillingly, into an attitude of jealousy ard) his power over monies already in the bank, and his pow- 
suspicion with the Bank of the United States, They he- | er to suspend future deposits. The committee forbear, 
come cautious and fearful, therefore, in all proceedings; | also, to consider the propriety of the measures adopted 
and thus those who should co-operate to relieve the| by the Secretary, for the safe keeping of the public mo- 
public pressure, are considering mainly their own safe-| nies since their withdrawal from the Bank, ‘hey for- 
ty. . Fearful of each other, and fearful of the govern-| bear, too,from entering into any discussion, at present, 
ment, they see the distress continue, with no power of| ofthe course of legislation proper to be adopted by 
beneficial interposition, Congress under the existing state of things. In this re- 

It may be asked, why are not these deposit banks! port, they have confined their consideration to the re- 


able to maintain as large a circulation on the nine mil-| moval of the deposits, the reasons assigned first, and its 
lions of deposits as the Bank of the United States?| immediate consequences; and on these points they 
And will they not be thus able when the present panic | have formed the opinions which have now been express- 
shall have subsided? The committee think both the! ed. 

questions easily answered. 

The Bank of the United States has a credit more 
general, it may be said more universal than any State 
bank does possess. The credit of the Bank of the 
United States is equally solid, its bills and notes receiv- 
ed with equal confidence for the purpose of circulation 
and remittance, in aneny Geater of the annie. a 

er circulation, so far as the Committee know, which |... ‘ t 
pon appeared in the world, has approached nearer ; Circular addressed to the Governors of Maine, New 


They recommend to the Senate the adoption of the 
resolution which has been referred to them. 
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the value and uniformity of a specie currency than the Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, and Ohio. 
notes and bills of the Bank of the United States. Tothe| The Legislature of Pennsylvania, now in session, ha- 
State banks these notes and bills have perfurmed the of-| ving appointed a joint committee of both Houses, for the 
fice. of specie, All the State banks have discounted | purpose of arranging a suitable plan of general educa- 
upon the possession of them, with the same freedom) tion in this Commonwealth; that committee, knowin 
and boldness as they would have done on an equal! the great importance of the subject entrusted to 
amount of the precious metals. The curtailment of | them, and anxious to obtain information from every 
their circulation, therefore, is not merely a withdrawing | quarter, where systems have been long in operation, 
of the amount curtailed from the general mass of circu- | respectfully solicit, through their chairman, answers to 
lation; it is removing, rather to the amount curtailed, | the following questions, and such remarks upon points 
the basis of the general circulation; and although the/ that have a bearing on the subject, as your Excellency 
actual amount of notes and bills has not been recently | may have the goodness to give. 

greatly diminished, there is reason to suppose that the| 1, Have you a school fund sufficiently large to meet 
amount held by the State banks has been greatly di-| the expense of your system, without resorting to taxes? 
minished. . . How latge is the school fund? 

The removal of the deposits has operated directly on| 3. If you tax how is the tax laid? 
the amount of the circulating medium atamoment when} 4. What number of scholars of both sexes? 
that amount could not bear any considerable reduction| 5. Is the system universal; and if so, do the rich avail 
suddenly made, without producing sensible effect. It | themselves of it? . 
has diminished prices, and,in some instances, it hashad| 6, Are your teachers formed or prepared in the com- 
this effect to a Very material degree. It has operated! mon schools, or have you model schools for them? — 
on the internal exchange, and has most manifestly,been| 7, What is the average annual salary of those teach- 
attended with very serious and heavy inconvenience in| ers, and what the cost per head of the scholars? 
that important branch of the national interest, More} 8. Whatis the mode of instruction; whether by the 
than all, it has acted on opinion; it has disturbed the ge- | system of Lancaster, or in the usual way? 
neral confidence, it has weakened the public faith in} "9. What branches, if any, do your laws direct to be 
the soundness of the currency, and it has alarmed men | taught, beyond reading, writing, and arithmetic; and at 
for the security of property. As yet, we hardly know | what age are the children admitted and dismissed? 
its eff: cts on the credit of the country in Europe. Per-| 10, How does your plan work? is it susceptible of 
haps it is not easy to anticipate those effects; but if improvement; if so, in what way? 
causes which operate here should be found to have} 41, How many scholars compose a school? 
been efficient there also, a still greater degree of pres-| 12, Are the two sexes taught together; and if not, 
sure and distress than has yet been felt may be ex-|are males ox female teachers employed for the instruction 
pected. of the girls? 

The committee, therefore, cannot but regard the re-| 13. Does your plan oblige each township, or school 
moval of the deposits, on the whole, as a measure high- district, to furnish funds of equal amount to those fur- 
ly inexpedient, and altogether unjustifiable. The pub- nished by the Legislature, or arising from the school 
lic monies were safe in the bank. This is admitted. | fund? 2 
All the duties of the bank connected with these public| 14. Is manual labour in any way connected with your 
monies were faithfully discharged. This, too, is admit-| system of instruction? 
ted. The sudject had been recently before the House} 15. Are yourschools kept open all the year; if not, 
of Representatives, and that House had made its, how many months? 
opinion against the removal known by a very unequivo- Finally. May I ask of your Excellency, a copy or an 
cal vote. Another session of Congress was close at} abstract of your school laws, and such observations and 
hand. when the whole matter would again come before | 8" gges'ions as, in your opinion, may aid the joint com- 
it, Under these circumstances, to make the removal,| mittee in executing the important trust confided to 
with the certainty of creating so much alarm, and of them? particularly in relation to the amount of the 
producing so much positive evil and suffering, such de- | school fund annually expended; its competenc7 to give 
rangement of the currency, such pressure and distress | a rudimental education; and the mode of its adminis- 
in all the branches of the business of private life, is an | tration, disbursement, &c. 
act which the committee think the Senate is called on} With great respect, I have the honour to be, 
to disapprove. The reasons which have thus been | Your most obedient, 
stated apply to the whole proceedings of the Secretary | _ SAMUEL BRECK, 
relating to the public deposits, and make it unnecessa- | Chairman of Joint Committee. 
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Letter from Rev. Dr. George Junkin, Presidcnt of *‘the | penditure as a draw back, but the profits of the farm 
Lafayette College at Easton.” and shops. 
The farm profits cannot be estimated at more than 
five per cent on the investment, say $500. 
The profits in the mechanical departments must be- 
Sir: Viewing your committee as one of the most in- | long to the pupils, or you will have none. If they are 
teresting ever raised by the legislature of my native | not paid for their labour they cannot be expected to 
State, and feeling a deep concern, in the success of ' perform it; for the mere gratuity of tuition is not equal 
your plans and objects, and hoping, that a few remarks | to three hours per day at labour. Deduct, then, the 
on the only two queries in your letter on which I feel | principal of $500, or $10,000 off, and your academy 
myself in any peculiar degree qualified to descant, I | for 100 pupils stands the State in $133,000. 
submit them with great pleasure. 2. Another difficulty would be found in conducting 
The queries to which I allude are the 6th and 14th. | such an establishment by State authority directly, in 
The former of these, to wit: ‘* Are your teachers form- | preserving it free from the fluctuations of political feel- 
ed or prepared in the common schools, or have you | ing and party purposes. 
model schools for them,” introduces the great subject 3. A third objection is, the expense necessarily in- 
of supplying the leading desideratum in a system of; curred by young men in travelling from the extreme 
common schools, viz: competent teachers. Had we a | borders of the State, to any one point. Should the pro- 
million a year in our school fund, still the means do not | posed academy have two vacations in the year, the dis- 
exist, properly qualified, to meet the necessities of the | tant student’s travelling expenses, alone, could not fall 
country, They are yet to a great detree, to be | much short of $100. a oe 
taught and trained. How shall this be effected. He| 4. Agreat difficulty must arise in determining who shall 
who will return the best response to this enquiry will | avail himself of the benefits of the proposed academy. 
be a public benefactor. To meet this, it has been proposed that they shall be 
In prosecuting this enquiry, it may be best to state | sent in the ratio of the members of the House of Rep- 
distinctly the thing desired, or in other words, to de- | resentatives. But still the difficulty exists. If to enter 
fine a goodteacher. And I suppose three qualifications | this academy be an object of desize, there will be ten 
to be indispensable, viz: 1st. The art of governing a | applicants from a county entitled to only one. Who 
school. 2nd. The art of communicating knowledge, | shall determine the question’? Can it be determined 
3d. The knowledge to be communicated, without favoritism? 
These are set down in what I take to be the order| 5. But the worst of all the objections is its inade- 
of their importance, but they are all equally indispen- | quacy; and this in two respects: 
sable. The last, or mere science without the art of First—asto numbers. If the school teachers’ course 
communicating it, isa nullity except to the possessor, | requires two years, (and less it cannot well be,) then 
The second art is dependent on the first: if he cannotso | this academy can turn off into the field of service but 
govern as to command respect, and win upon affection, | fifty in ayear. But the State needs five thousand teach- 
he cannot find access to the understanding, and conse- | ers, which it would require one hundred years to fur- 
quently, he cannot teach it, to develope its own pow- | nish. 
ers. Secondly—The proposed academy would prove inad- 
Now, if we suppose the existence of an ordinary | equate for another reason, viz: it cannot furnish the 
judgment and perception in one destined to be a teach- | requisite practical training. The future teachers are 
er, it must be evident, that his capacity to train other | here themselves pupils, and they are not supposed to 
minds, will very much depend upon the systematic ac- | be children, but youth approaching to manhood. Noty 
curacy, to which his own has been subjected in its train | the business of teaching and governing children, such 
ing. The artof communicating must be deeply affect- | as exist in common schools, is quite different from go- 
ed by the practice of acquiring, and the habits formed verning and teaching young men, and therefore, the 
by that practice. ‘young men here, would not see and participate in the 
These remarks all go to evince the necessity of a |laborsofa school. They would not learn, practically, 
model schoul in which shall be taught the science, that is, | what it is to manage a common school. This last ob- 
the knowledge of letters and other things, to be taught | jection lies with equal force against the 
to the childven in our common schools, and the arts of | Second Project, 1 heard raised on this subject, viz: 
communicating and governing. It does appear to me | The establishment of model schools, without manual la- 
impossible, to obtain the right kind of teachers, and in , bour, where the future teachers shall be taught on the 
adequate numbers without it, best plans. We have settled the question of model 
This point settled, our next business is, to settle the | schools. They are necessary; and chiefly with refer- 
plan of obtaining this object. And here I know of but | erence to the practical training in the difficult matters 
three projects: of government and discipline: and without an actual 
1. A manual labour academy near Harrisburg, under | school of children, you have ro model at all, be the 
the immediate direction of the state authorities, in | building and fixtures and apparatus and teacher never 
which 100 of the future teachers are to be pupils. so perfect. The very idea of a model, implies a pat- 
This project is liable to some difficulties and objec- | tern, or example, set before the persons to whom it is a 
tions. model. Ifhe himselfis an integral part of the school— 
1. It must be expensive; a farm of 100 acres a pupil in it—it cannot be to hima model. There lies 
will cost $10,000 then in the very nature of the case, this necessity, to 
The necessary buildings, 20,000 wit: You must have a school to teach the science, and 
Four professors,and a superintendent of the another school to teach, by the living thing itself, the 
farm, another of the mechanical branches, ‘arts of government and practical details. Now these 


To Samvet Breck, Ese. : 
Chairman of the Joint Committee on Education, &c. 
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and a general business agent, will cost | are furnished in the only remaining, or 

yearly $5,000, equal to a capital of 100,000} Third Project, or plan, which is that of establishing 
The farm s'ock must cost 1,000 | in the existing colleges of our state, model schools, and 
The tools ana stock in trade of three or a teacher’s course. 

four mechanical branches, 12,000| ‘This project has in its favor, the plea of perfect sim- 


The amount neccssary to be invested, $143,000 





| plicity, and may be explained in a few words: 

| 1. Let each coilege fix upon a liberal course of stu- 
: dies for school teachers, and constitute anew degree in 
_ Now, if the tuition be gratuitous, as is contemplated | graduation. 

in this plan, you have nothing to set against this ex-; 2. Leta commonschool, tobe kept full of children 
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from the neighborhood, in every respect, such as is de- 
sirable to see established in every district of the state, 
be established contiguous te the college buildings, which 
school shall be a model in its buildings, its fixtures, desks, 
books, apparatus, rules and regulations an¢ mode of 
management. 

3. Let the candidate for the collegiate honor of a 
school teacher’s diploma, be in every respect, on the 
same footing in college with other students—study in 
the same class, his own particular branches—submit to 
the same system of discipline, &c., and let him in addi- 
tion to these, spend a part of every day in the common 
school, as a spectator, and occasionally as an assistant. 

4. When he shall have completed his course, which 
will take two years, let him pass a final examination, 
and if approved, receive the honorable testimonial of 
the board of trustees. 

5. Let every teacher thus qualified, who shall teach 
within the state, receive, besides the provisions made 
for his support by the people, a yearly allowance 
from the school fund, for every year he shall teach in 
one place. 

Such is the plan. Let us look at its advantages. 

And First—it effectually guards against the imposi- 
tion practised by incompetent teachers, 

Second—it will cost but little. Any college in the 
state, if in operation, might establish such a system, at 
an expense not exceeding $2,000. 

Third—The numbers that migit thus be prepared 
for service. Without any increase of professors, ex- 
cept the teacher of the model school, whose support 
would perhaps come wholly from the parents of the 
children, each college might instruct fifty such students 
in addition to their present numbers. ‘This would usher 
forth twenty-five per year, which, if the eight colleges 
of the state, were in operation, would furnish two bun- 
dred well trained teachersevery year. 

Fourth—It will secure adequate talents in this most 
important department of the public service. Here lies 
a great difficulty. Men of talent will not pursue school 
teaching as a business of life. It is only pursued as a 
stepping stone to more honorable and profitable pur- 

guits. Andwhy? Simply because it is not honorable 
or profitable. 

it isa maxim in political economy, that if you create 
a demand for any article; you will bring that article into 
the market. Create a demand, i. e. offer a price for 
talents in this department, and if it be not disreputable, 
you will have them. Besides, if you elevate, agreeably 
to this plan, school teaching to the dignity of a learned 

rofession, you make it honorable, and men of true 

onor will enter it with a view to permanency. But so 
long as the phrase, ‘‘an old school master,” is a term 
of reproach, we shall find difficulty in retaining the tal- 
ents of the country, in the country’s most important 
service. 

Fifth—It binds the extreme interests of education 
into a perfect unity. This has long appeared to me a 
desideratum. It meets one of the evils, inseparable 
from two entirely distinct organizations in the system of 
public instruction. Let your collegiate institutions be 
entirely separate and dissociate from the common 
schools, and the tendency is, to create a feeling in both 
of separation, yea, of contrariety of interests. And it 
is obvious that the results are anti-republican. They 
create higher and lower ranks of classes in the commu- 
nity. Indeed this feeling already exists. 1 have been 
grieved to see its effects on the minds of some of our 
most valued friends in the education cause, and I have 
deprecated its effects. The rich, to whom alone college 

education is ordinarily accessible, are.thus separated 
from the poor, who are able to go no higher than the 
common school. Now, the project before us brings an 
antidote to this schismatic prison. It links the extremes 
ther. The school tender goes forth from the midst 
of a large circle of college acquaintances, a profession- 
alman. He carries with him to the labours of his most 


important avocation, all the kindly feelings, and cher- 
ishes the pleasant recollections of his college friends. 
His former associates settle around him in tle other 
learned professions; their friendships are kept up; their 
intimacies lead them to occasional visits. The lawyer, 
the physician, the clergyman call upon their profession- 
al triend in his school; enquire into his success, views 
and prospects; at his request, examine the school and 
make such remarks upon the performance,as may have 
the best effect. Thus, the very pupils conceive a strong 
feeling of interest in the friend of their teacher, and all 
the stimulating result of a public examination, is the re- 
sult of a friendly call. They feel more respect for their 
teacher from the very fact that gentlemen of education 
and standing, pass him not by in contempt. 

A Sixth happy result from this plan would be, the 
eliciting the best talents in the country. Your teachers, 
thus associated, would have frequent opportunity of 
inviting attention to the particular pupils who might 
display genius, and of obtaining the opinions of men 
competent to judge correctly on the questions of en- 
couraging their parents to send them to higher semina- 
ries. Thus the school becomes more efficiently, what, 
in any system, it must necessarily be in some degree— 
a nursery for the college: The tendency is to union. 

The 14th query in your paper, brings up the subject 
of manual labour in common schools. Is it practicable 
and expedient? 1 think it is both; and for the simple 
reason, that it has been long practised, and the good 
sense of a large portion ef the population of our State, 
has awarded the verdict of its expediency. It must,sir, 
be known tu you, and the committee, that a very con- 
siderable portion of the best village schools for females, 
are manual labour schools. Labours appropriate to 
their sex, are performed by a large number of our 
daughters, asa part of the system of common school 
training. 

But can boys be brought under the same system? Why 
not? Is there less stamina, physical, intellectual or 
moral, in the son than in the daughter of the same pa- 
rents? Shall the sister, of slender form, be profitably 
employed from one to three hours per day, in labours 
adapted to her constitution and sphere of action in fu- 
ture life: and shall her brother, of vigorous native pow- 
ers, be incapable of a correspondent application of 
them? 

I have often thought, and do still believe, that the 
true reason of the fact, that in village and country 
schools, boys are more difficult to manage than girls, is 
to be found in this very difference in their treatment. 
The time expended by the latter at the needle, in and 
out of school hours, is too often expended by the form- 
er in idleness, and consequently in the acquisition of 
vicious habits. The difference undoubtedly does exist, 
and, to my mind it is a moral and mentai phenomenon, 
much more satisfactorily accounted for on the above 
principle, than on the hypothesis of any original differ- 
ence in the natural qualities. 

It may be enquired—if manual labour has been found 
profitable for the one sex, why has it not been introduc- 
ed into schools for the other? The proper answer to 
this, is found in the circumstance, that the furnishing 
of the means to boys for labour, must be attended with 
considerable expense. In the summer, they may rea- 
dily be employed in the garden and onthe farm. For 
this purpose, 1 would have every school premises in 
small villages and country places, to consist of some 6 
or 10 acres of land, a teacher’s dwelling and small barn, 
and a school house with basement story, and perhaps 
garrett, fitted up for shops. Thus furnished, an inge- 
nious and enterprising teacher, especially if he have 
graduated ina Fellenberg college, with the labour of 
his boys for one hour and a half per day, would find lit- 
tle difficulty in raising the entire sustenance for his fa- 
mily, and his boys will be saved the mischievous conse- 
quences of idleness, whilst-they will learn much that 
may be of great advantage to them in future life. 
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For Incidentals 529 10 
For Building, 188 76 


In winter they may be employed in manufacturing 
corn brooms, matts, hay forks, rakes, &c., according to 















the wants of the neighborhood, The advantage of this — 37,354 06 
system would be ; ; i nae 
1. Security to health, by systematic exercise, free | Leaving a balance of $11,956 11 


from the violence which emulation at play often pro- 
duces. 

2, Security, to some extent, against the heart-burn- 
ings, jealousies and quarrels which generally grow out 
of rivalry at play. 

3. Security against the greatest of all obstacles to 
success in teaching,—habits of idleness. : 

4. The practical illustration of one of the most im- 
portant lessons that can be taught a child, viz: Let all 
your powers be expanded in doing good. 

5. The immense benefits which must result from 
the formation of habits, under the direction of this prin- 
ciple. 

6. The saving of expense. After the first invest- 
ment, a small salary would make the teacher comforta- 
able. 

With sentiments of the highest respect for yourself 
personally, and your valued fellow labourers, I submit 
these hasty remarks to your consideration, and subscribe 
myself, 


From which it is necessary to deduct the 

supposed balances of unsettled accounts 

due to Thomas D. Grover, and others, for 

building guard pier, ice breaker, and for , 

repairs to old wharf, &c. 7,201 26 
Leaving a balance for laying iron pipes in 

streets which may be ordered to be paved 

or where transient applications are made 

for a supply of water in 1834, $4,754 85 





There have also been taken from the Wa- 

ter Rents of the year 1833, the following 

amounts, to wit:— 
By the order of Councils, as per the last 

Annual Report, page 5, $29,701 85 
Taken for the Sinking Fund in June last, 16,000 00 
Paid Frederick Graff, as per a resolution 

of Councils, in June last, 4,000 00 


Making, $49,701 85 


The bill rendered by Mr. Grover, for building the 
guard pier, ice breaker, and repairs to the old wharf on 
Coates’s street. amounts to a considerable sum beyond 
his estimates. The Committee have proposed to Mr. 
Grover to have his account settled by referees. Mr. 
Frederick Erdman has been named to Mr. Grover as 
the referee appointed on behalf of the City. The pro- 
position sent to Mr. Grover on the subject, in Decem- 
ber last, remains unanswered. 

The estimate for iron pipes, in 1833, was made on the 
supposition that iron pipes would only be required in 
small streets for which petitions for a supply of water 
were already handed in—the quantity estimated for 
was 3,000 feet. During the year, 9,497 feet were laid, 
chiefly for the object of giving a supply of water to new 
improvements west of Broad street. The rapid state 
the duty which they have to perform. of improvements now progressing in Chestnut street, 
The amount of the estimate of the last year west of Broad street, leaves very little doubt but that 

was raised by the sum, reserved from the in a short period of time the buildings will be extended 

Water Rents of 1832, of $26,084 75 to the western termination of the city. These additions 
There was also reserved from : to our city, with similar ones now being made along the 

the same source, as per last re- margin of the Schuylkill, from Chestnut street to Cedar 

port, a furthersum for the pay- street, have induced the committee to recommend the 
ment of accounts, remaining extension of the iron pipes in that district, in compli- 
unsettled in 1852, as follows, — ance with the petitions of the citizens in that quarter. 
Due to Thomas D. Grover, and At present, the iron pipes terminate in Chestnut street 
others, on account of building west of Schuylkill sixth, from which it is calculated to 
guard pier and ice break- carry them down Chestnut, from that point across 
er, $6,387 50 Schuylkill front to Beach street, and from thence south- 
Due to Peter Fritz, ward either along Ashton or Beach street to Cedar 

for marble fountain street, together with such branch pipes as may give a 

basin, 1,050 00 supply of water, so much wanted for culinary uses, and 
Due for taxes on Fair more particularly for the protection of much valuable 

Mount Estate, for store and other prc perty from conflagration. The old 

1832 787 92 wooden pipes in High street, running west from the 

oe 8,225 42 main at Broad street to Schuyikill fifth street, have be- 
To which add, granted by reso- come decayed, and from the increased improvement in 
lution of Councils in May last that district, are too small to give a supply of water in 





Your obliged humble servant, 
GEO. JUNKIN. 
Harrisburg, Dec. 17th, A. D. 1833, 


(To be continued. ) 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WATERING COM- 
MITTEE. 


Read Jan. 23, 1834,— Published by order of the Councils. 
To the Select and Common Councils of the City of 
Philadelphia. 

The Watering Committee respectfully present to 
Councils the annexed accounts and statements, in rela- 
tion to the income and expenditure of the important 
public works under their direction, for the year 1833; 
and also submit an estimate for the present year, and 
such remarks as seem to be requisite, in considering 








| 
for the purchase of iron pipes, | times of fire. The Committee have therefore conclud- 
c. 15,000 00 ed to replace them with two ranges of six inch iron 
‘ —- pipes, which are also included in the estimate of 1834, 
Making the appropriations for 1833, $49,310 17 | During the year, the water wheels and works connect- 


Of which there was expended during the 
year, as per accounts, 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, as follows:— 


ed to them, together with the wharf property and store 
house in Coates’s street, have been placed in good re- 
pair—the latter, as soon as the pavement in said street 


For the distribution, $4,624 11 (which is now in hand) shall be finished, may be rent- 
For Fair Mount Works, 14,937 12 ed to advantage. The safety banks for the support of 
For Iron Pipes, 11,887 97 the northern side of the reservoirs, have been extended 
For Water Power. 1,697 00 so as entirely to secure them from accidents. In accor- 
For Salaries, 3,490 00 


dance with the resolution of Councils, the Committee 
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have entered into contracts for having the steam engine | aris ng from fractional parts,they amount to 79,437 O1 
buildings placed in a state of repair suited to the char- | 





acter of the works, for the convenience of strangers and | Being an increase of the revenue, of $1,869 26 
the public, who visit that place, and for tenements for} The water rents for 1834, are as follows— 
the workmen who have the charge of the pump ma-| City, $50,025 50 
chinery. For these improvements, Councils appropria- | Northern Liberties, 16,879 25 
ted $5,500, of which $188 76, have been expended on! Spring Garden, 9,536 50 
account. In September last, the Watering Committee | Southwark, 8,176 00 
directed their superintendent to have the ground filled | Moyamensing, 921 75 
up and the curb stone prepared for setting, along the} — 85,539 00 





line of Coates’s street, agreeably to the act of the Le-| Sm 
gislature, which granted to the city a certain space of) Leaves the disposable amount of water rents 

ground on said street, for the purposes of building a| for 1834, $87,408 26 
guard pier aud ice breaker, and for the protection of | From which deduct the estimated amount 

the Fair Mount Works, The work was executed, and| for the support of the works, for 1834, 52,933 00 
the lines of the property described by a temporary en- 
closure, when, without any previous notice by the Com- Leaving at the disposal of Councils, $34,475 26 
missioners of the district, they, with a number of their 

workmen, erased the enclosure belonging to the city,’ Which may be applied for the 
and took forcible possession of the ground and part of| annual appropriation in aid of 
the curb stone belonging to the city corporation. The} the Sinking Fund, as per Re- 








Committee having deemed itimproper to contend force | solution of Councils, $16,000 00 
to force to retake possession, have instructed the city | And to the tax fund, 18,475 26 
solicitor to institute suit against the Commissioners for| — $34,475 26 





the trespass, 
As it is probable thatthe water wheels Nos. 1, 2, and | Or if Councils should deem it expedient to 

$, which have been in use since 1822, will require to be} borrow on loan that part of the amount of 

renewed in one or two years, the Committee recom-| the estimate which is for permanent im- 

mend, that an additional wheel and pump be placed in| provements at Fair Mount, and laying iron 

the building, the cost fur which is embraced in the esti-| P'pes, amounting to $41,933—the water 

mate forthe year. Councils directed that the Commit-| ents standing to the credit of the works 

tee should appoint persons to examine the state of the! for 1834, will then be $76,408 26 

dam at Fair Mount, and also to have gauged the quanti- | Thus it will appear, that although the annual expen- 

ty of water flowing over the dam at the driest season, | S¢S in support and for the improvement of the works, 

Gentlemen were appointed to perform those duties, but | are considerable, still it is highly pleasing to know that 

circumstances occurred, which, connected with the se. | those expenses will gradually decrease, while the in- 

vere indisposition of the superintendent, who was una- | Come derived from them is rapidly increasing. 

ble to attend, prevented the surveys from being made. | The increase of water rents for 1834, is— 














Since the last Keport, the Committee have entered | City, $3,415 25 
into contracts with the Commissioners of the District of} Districts, 4,556 00 
the Northern Liberties, and the Commissioners of the | $7,971 25 


District of Kensington, for supplying the latter with} The Committee, in closing their Report, deem it ex- 
Schuylkill water. As the latter district will receive their | pedient to state, that the dispute with the Schuylkill 
water through the pipes belonging to the former district Navigation Company, relative to the forcible possession 
it became necessary for the protéction of the city, in taken by them of the toll house and locks opposite to 
granting a supply of water to Kensington, that agree-| Fair Mount, isnot yet settled. Suits have been institut- 
ments should be made with the Commissioners of both | ed against them, in compliance with the resolutions of 
districts. These agreements have been duly signe: and | Councils, passed April 4th, 1853, which we hope will 
delivered, and the Commissioners of Kensington are | come to trial at an early date; we have likewise appoint- 
engaged in making preparations to lay a considerable | ¢d a committee to carry into execution the second reso- 
quantity of pipes in the spring, from which an increased | luton, for authorizing us to make application to the 
amount of water rents will be added to the duplicates of | Legislature for a confirmation of the grants and privi- 
the present year. | leges transferred to the city by the Navigation Compa- 


The Commissioners of the District of Spring Garden, | ny, which will no doubt eventuate in our regaining our 
having late in the season of 1833 determined to have ) rights and property. . 
Coates’s street curbed and paved, on which account| Al! of which is respectfully submitted 
$691 30 has already been expended, a further sum will _ JOHN P. WETHERILL, | 
be required for the payment of paving the street and | Chairman of the Watering Committee. 
foot pavement of Coates’s and Fair Mount streets, with | ei 


the necessary regulation of the grounds belonging to) During the year 1833, there have been laid of Iron 


the city adjoining thereto. pipes, ma iene —_ ». 

On 8th February last, the solicitor reccived the amount Stent ort Edention i Yon 9 
which had been assessed for ground taken from the city | euthunuale 2046 6 
at Fair Mount, for widening Coates’s street from fifty to Spring Garden 7489 0 
eighty feet, which sum he placed in the city treasury, | Moyamensing 6519 0 


amounting to $2,500. There was also paid into the} 
city treasury, by the superintendent, for rent of wharf 97533 3 
on Coates’s street, for old pipes, iron and other articles | phere were lid previously, Feet. In. 














sold, the sum of »1,780 44—making together $4,280 44 : ; 

which, as per an Ordinance of Councils Pe. 25th aoe ee ns fr : 

April last, has been carried by the city treasurer to the Southwark 38,779 10 

account of the tax fund. | Spring Garden 36,349 9 

The duplicates of water rents of the year Moyamensing 4217 0 
1833, amounted to $77,567 75 — 384,702 9 

After deducting losses, allowances, and “2 ea 
commissions for collection, from the same Making a total of feet 412,236 0 








and adding thereto the increase of 1835, or nearly 80 miles. 
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The total amount of money paid into the Treasury 
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Tons cwt, Tons cwt; Tons cwt, 














i 1031. 5 16. 1047. 5 
1835, was $81,217 45 Tron Ore ’ 
" The water rents on the Girard Estate in the Ci-| Pitch, Tar, & Rosin 5.11 3 5.14 
ty, amounted to $386 00 | Merchandize 705.15 24.17 730.12 
i f th ter rents during 1833, was 
ee In the City aa, aan $3415 95 8987.11 133,821, 5142,808)16 
. Liberti 1739 50 | sant — 
Sea 762 75 Amount of Toll received in addition to that onthe 
Spring Garden 1526 50 Company’s Coal. $21,653,56 
Moyamensing _ $27 25 
nee From the U. 8. Gazette. 
Total increase $7971 25 anes a 





The total amount of water rents received from the City 
in 1833, was $50,336 95 
Do. from 1892 to 1832, both 
inclusive 629,436 98 








Total from the City 679,773 93 
From Spring Garden, 1826 to 1833, 30,458 11 














Southwark > 34,427 79 

N. Liberties “ 70,081 74 
Moyamensing, 1852 & 1833 694 32 

Total $815,435 89 

Fire plugs erected in 1833. 

N. Liberties 3 Total 120 
Southwark 3 e 87 

Spring Garden 15 " 81 
Moyamensing 17 - 25 


38 Total 313 
There are furnished with water in the 
N. District of the City, 4446 dwellings & other establ’ts. 





s. do do 4587 ° do do 

N. Liberties 2134 do do 

Spring Garden 1249 do do 

Southwark 1056 do do 

Moyamensing 112 do do 
13,584 





Making an income for 1834, of $85,53900. The 
rates are from $1 50 to 300 dollars,according to the use 
made of the water. The last sum is for a Bath-house, 
The dwellings are principally at $5 00 to7 50. 





Summary of Boats, Rafts, and Freight, 
EXPORTED ON THE LEHIGH CANAL, IN 1833. 


Ascend, Descend. Total 








Loaded Boats 848 3377 4225 
Passenger do 11 10 21 
Empty do 2601 118 2719 
Rafts and Lumber 12 100 112 
3,472 3,605 7,077 
FREIGHT. Tons cwt, Tons cwt. Tons cwt. 
Coal 122,928 122,928 
Grain 407, 2 798.18 1206 
Flour 129.13 3343.17 3473.10 
Salt 395. 2 395. 2 
Salt Fish, Beefand Pork %15.13 10.17 326.10 
Beer, Porter & Cider 12 12 
Other Provisions 65.11 29.10 95. 1 
Whiskey 58. 5 299. 4 357.9 
Hay and Straw 64. 9 64. 9 
Lumber 648.. 2 3202.13 $850.15 
Cordwood 103. 2326. 2429. 
Bricks 279. 2 279. 2 
Slate 23.15 364, 387.15 


Lime and lime stone 3482°10 
Other stone and Plaster 1193.19 141.17 
Tron 78 5 


348 2,10 
1335.16 
335. 9 413,14 


DELAWARE COAL COMPANY, 


By the Jaws inc orporating the Lycoming, the Dela- 
ware, and the North American Coal Companies, each 
are required, annually, to furnish to the Legislature, an 
abstract of their accounts; verified by the oath or affir- 
mation of the President, or Secretary “showing the 
whole amount of their capital actually paid into the 
funds of the company, the sums expended, and the pro- 
fits accruing within the year, and the amount of dividend 
declared within each year, &c. &c. We have before 
us copies of the statements made in-compliance with 
this act by the Delaware Coal Comipany, which we con- 
dense as follows: 

Ist. Of the business of the company, from the first 
January to the 30th November, 1833; from which it ap- 
pears that on the 3lst December, 1832— 
The Company had on hand 1285 tons of 

coal valued at 
And brought to market in the year 1833, to 

the 30th November, 23,047 tons of coal 

(Navigation Company’s toll weight,) which 

cost for mining, hauling, rail road tolls, 

wharf expenses, tolls to the Schuylkill 

Navigation Company, freights, taxes, de- 

preciation in value of personal property, 

and all other contingent expenses to Phil- 

acelphia, 83,313 18 
That the company paid for rents, salaries 

and labor, and all other contingent ex- 

penses in Philadelphia, and the balance 

of interest account to the 30th Novem- 


ber, 10,209 44 


- —_—— 


$97,991 12 


$4,468 50 


Together amounting to 

And that to the same date (S0th 
November) the Company’s re- 
tail and cargo sales and ship- 
ments of coal had been 21,057 
tons, amounting to $106,688 91 

And had remaining on hand 3,237 
tons coal, valued, onthe wharf . 
at Philadelphia, at 11,329 50 

——— 118,018 41 





Leaving a balance to the credit of profit and 
loss, $20,027 29 
The General Statement of the affairs of the Compa- 
ny to the same date shows the following— 
The Real Estate, including the improve- 
ments made on it, which had not been 
charged to profit and loss, cost the Com- 


pany $180,533 27 
Personal property, viz— 
Cash on hand, 4,637 53 
Coal unsold, at Philadelphia 
valued at 11,329 50 
Thirty-six Canal Boats, 9,728 16 


Rail road and Mine Waggons 
horses, mules, irorf, lumber, 
mining tools, &c. &c. per in- 
ventory and value Nov, 30, 12,338 75 





38,033 94 





Balance of sales and shipments and other 
accounts in favor of the Company 38,401.18 





$256,968 39 
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The amount of the capital stock actually 
paid into the funds of the Company, on 
5,000 shares, is 

The Company owed, on convertible Loan 

certificates, and balances in favor of sun- 





dry persons 

The balance of profit and loss 
account, in favor of the Com- 
pany, for the year ending on 
the 31st December, 1832, was 

From which has been 
deducted for loss- 
es and allowances 
since made 

Anda dividend of 12 
per ct on $125,600 
the capital stock 
then actually paid 
in 


78,903 03 | 





30,639 18 





1,439 40 


15,072 00 16,511 40 








Leaving a balance of 

To which add the balance of pro- 
fit and loss per statement of 
the business of 1833, to No- 


14,127 78 


vember 30th, 20,027 29 
34,155 07 
Deduct expenditures in driving 
drifts and tunnels, in 1832 and 
1833, $5,568 96; and other 
improvements of Real Estate 
270 75 ’ 5,839 71 


28,315 36 


$256,968 39 








From the above balance, of profit and loss, November 
30th, 1833, $28,31536. The Company have since de- 
clared a(half yearly ) dividend of 6 per cent on $149,750, 
the capital then paid in, amounting to 8,985 00 


Which still leaves a balance to the credit of 
profit and loss, of $19,330 3 | 


PROSECUTIONS FOR MURDER. 
Monpay, Fes. 10. 


The Speaker laid before the House the following let- 
ter from the Attorney General: 
To the Honourable the Speaker of the House of Rep- | 
sentatives, 
Sir—In answer to the resolution of the House of Rep- | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


cases of homicide includi 
to be no more than mans 
$149,750 O00 | der. 


— | 
| 











[Fesnvarr 


such as are clearly supposed 
whiter,” to indict for mur- 


If, indeed, a doubt exists as to the legal character of 
the act perpetrated, it may be a 7 and it is usual, 
for the prosecuting counsel so to form the written 
charye as will leave it at the option of the Grand Jury, 
whether to put the accused upon trial for the highest of- 
fence or not:—and in general,the facts being but imper- 
fectly collected at preliminary inquests and hearings,and 
very partially communicated to the prosecuting officer, 
it is deemed by him a measure of prudent caution to 
shape the indictment so that it may be applied by the 
Grand Jury, at their discretion,to a case of Murder and 
of Manslaughter. But where an accurate knowledge 
of all its circumstances divests a case of doubt, and in- 
spires a belief that it is ‘* clearly no more than Man- 
slaughter,”’ and the return of the committing magistrate 
so denominates it, I -am unapprised that any prac- 
tice exists of tendering an aggravated charge to the 
Grand Jury. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 
Your most obed’t serv’t, 
G. M. DALLAS. 





Lancaster, Pa, Feb. 7. 

Eantaquaxt,—About half past ten o’clock on Wed- 
nesday night last, we had something like the shock of 
an earthquake, attended with a considerable noise. The 
shaking of the houses was such, as in some instances, 
to extinguish lamps, and the people generally were so 
alarmed as to rush to the window, or into the streets, 
It did not exactly resemble former shocks of earth- 
quakes which we have felt and heard, and we should 
be rather inclined to attribute it to the explosion of a 
quantity of gunpowder, were we aware that there was 
a sufficient quantity to produce the effect within the 
necessary distance, —Journal. 





Prvrspure.—Pittsburg is a port of entry, and ship- 
building has been carried on with spirit, even at the 
source of the Ohio. A curious incident, connected 
with this subject was mentioned by Mr. Clay, on the 
floor of Congress. ‘* To illustrate the commercial ha- 
bits of the American people, he said he would relate an 
anecdote of a yessel built and cleared out at Pittsburg, 
for Leghorn. When she arrived at her place of desti- 
nation, the master presented his papers to the proper 
officer, who would not credit them; but said to him, 
‘ Sir your papers are forged. There is no such place 
as Pittsburg in the world! Your vessel must be confis- 
cated.’—The trembling Captain laid before the officer 
the map of the United States—directed him to the Gulf 


resentatives adopted on the 6th instant, to the effect | of Mexico—pointed out to him the mouth of the Mis- 
that the Attorney General be requested to communicate | sissippi—led him a thousand miles up to the mouth of 
information on certain points respecting prosecutions | the Ohio, and thence another thousand up to Pitts- 


for Murder, I have the honour very respectfully to 

state, 

First, That the 2d section of the act of Assembly, 
assed the 22d of April, 1794, entitled ‘*An act for the 
etter preventing of crimes and for abolishing the pun- 

ishment of death in certain cases,” designated the tri- 

bunal which shall determine, in a prosecution for mur- | 
der; whether the crime be of the first or second de- : 
e—**The Jury before whom any person indicted for | 
murder shall be tried, shall, if they find such person 
guilty thereof, ascertain in their verdict whethe? it be 
murder of the first or second degree.” Until, there- 
fore, a prosecution for murder reaches the stage of tri- 
al, through all the preparatory proceedings of accusa- 
tion, arrest, commitment, indictment and arraignment 


burg. ‘There, sir, is the port where my vessel clear- 
ed out!’ ‘The astonished officer, before he had seen 
the map, would as readily have believed that this 
vessel-had been navigated from the moon, 





Marierva, Feb. 6, 
Several of our citizens were somewhat alarmed be- 
tween 10 and 11 o’clock last evening, by the occur- 
rence of some phenomena which they attributed to a 
slight shock of an earthquake. 





Another Soldier of the Revolution gone.—W1», at his 
reisdence, in Mountjoy tewnship, on the 22d Dec. Mr. 
Axprew Litre, Sen., aged 85 years 1 month and 
25 days. 





—the law does not contemplate, and there is no prac-| One circumstance of his life has been somewhat sin- 
tice of whith I am apprised, that the distinction between | gular; having lived all his days nearly upon the same 
the capital and the inferior murder, should be assumed | spot; during 52 years of which he raised 11 children; 
or settled. all of whom he saw married, and never had a death in 

Second, That I do not believe it tobe, any where, a | his own family—his eldest child being the first who 
practice for the attorney of the commonwealth, ‘‘in a// | died, at the age of upwards of 50 years. 


